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REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Sister Nivedita 

New York, 
June <4, 1900. 

You know to my nature a thing hardly seems true or accomplished till it is 
somehow uttered and left on record. 

Swami has just lectured. 

I went early and took the seat at the left end of the second row — always 
my place in London, though I never thought of it at the time. 

Then as we sat and waited for him to come in, a great trembling came over 
me, for I realized that this was, simple as it seemed, one of the test-moments 
of my life. 

Since last I had done this thing, how much had come and gone ! My own 
life, — where was it? Lost — thrown away like a cast-off garment that I might 
kneel at the feet of this man. Would it prove a mistake; an illusion; or was 
it a triumph of choice; a few minutes would tell. 

And then he came ; his very entrance and his silence as he stood and waited 
to begin were like some great hymn. A whole worship in themselves. 

At last he spoke — his face broke into fun, and he asked what was to be 
his subject. Someone suggested the Vedanta philosophy and he began. 

Oneness — the Unity of all ... . “And so the final essence of things is 
this Unity. What we see as many — as gold, love, sorrow, the world — is really 
God. . . . We see many, yet there is but One Existence. . . . These names 
differ only in the degrees of their expression. The matter of today is the spirit 
of the future. The worm of today— the God of tomorrow. These distinctions 
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which we so love are all parts of one Infinite fact and that one Infinite fact is 
the attainment of Freedom. . . . 

“All our struggle is for Freedom — we seek neither misery nor happiness 
but Freedom. . . . Man’s burning unquenchable thirst — never satisfied — asking 
always for more and more. You Americans are seeking always for more and 
more. At bottom this desire is the sign of man’s infinitude. For infinite man 
can ofily be satisfied when his desire is infinite and its fulfilment infinite 

also. ...” 




And so the splendid sentences rolled on and on, and we, lifted into the 
Eternities, thought of our common selves as of babies stretching out their hands 
for the moon or the sun— thinking them a baby’s toys. The wonderful voice 
went on — 

“Who can help the Infinite?. . . Even the hand that cornes to you 
through the darkness will have to be your own.” 

And then with that lingering, heart-piercing pathos, that no pen can even 
«We — infinite dreamers, dreaming finite dreams.” 

Ah, they are mistaken who say that a voice is nothing — that ideas are all. 
For this in its rise and fall was the only possible music to the poetry of the 
words — making the whole hour a pause, a retreat, in the market place of life — 
as well as a song of praise in some dim Cathedral aisle. 

At last — the whole dying down and away in the thought — “7 could not 
see you or speak to you for a moment — I who stand here seeing and talking — 
if this Infinite Unity were broken for a moment — if one little atom could be 

V 

crushed and moved out of its place. . . . 

“Hari Om ! Tat sat I.” 

And for me — I had found the infinitely deep things that life holds for us. 
To sit there and listen was all that it had ever been. Yet there was no 
struggle of intellectual unrest now — no tremor of novelty. 

This man who stood there held my life in the hollow of his hand — and as 
he once in a while looked my way, I read in his glance what I too felt in my 
own heart, complete faith and abiding comprehension of purpose — better than 
any feeling. . . . Swami says, “All accumulations are for subsequent distri- 
bution, this is what the fool forgets.” 



SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



[In His Own Words] 



One day Sarad& Devi, the wife of 
Sri Ramakrishna while massaging the 
latter’s feet, asked him, “What do you 
think of me ?” Quick came the answer, 
“The Mother who is worshipped in the 
temple is the mother who has given 
birth to this body and is now living in 
the concert-room, and She again is 



massaging my feet at this moment. 
Verily I always look upon you as the 
visible manifestation of the Blissful 
Mother.” 



* 

One day Sri Ramakrishna was in the 
parlour of the garden-house of Jadu 
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Nath Mallik at Dakshineswar, on the embodiment of Love !” Then the Son 



walls of which were many beautiful 
portraits, one of them being Christ’s. 
Sri Ramakrishna was looking attentively 
at the picture of the Madonna with the 
Divine Child and reflecting on the 
wonderful life of Christ, when he felt 
as though the picture had become 
animated, and that rays of light were 
emanating from the figures of Mary and 
Christ, and entering into him, altogether 
changing his mental outlook. When he 
realized that his Hindu ideas were being 
pushed into a corner by this onrush of 
new ones, he tried his best to stop it 
and eagerly prayed to the Divine 
Mother, 6 *' What is it that Thou art 
doing to me, Mother?” But in vain. 
His love and regard for the Hindu gods 
were swept away by this tidal wave, 
and in their stead a deep regard for 
Christ and the Christian church filled 
his heart, and opened to his eyes the 
vision of Jesus in the churches and 
offering unto him the eager outpourings 
of their hearts. Returning to Dakshines- 
war temple he was so engrossed in these 
thoughts that he forgot to visit the 
Divine Mother m the temple. For three 
days those ideas held sway m his mind. 
On the fourth day, as he was walking 
in the Panchavati, he saw an extra- 
ordinary-looking person of serene aspect 
approaching him with his gaze intently 
fixed on him. He knew him at once 
to be a man of foreign extraction. He 
had beautiful large eyes, and though the 
nose was a little fiat, it in no way 
marred the comeliness of his face. Sri 
Ramakrishna was charmed and wonder- 
ed who he might be. Presently the 
figure drew near, and from the inmost 
recesses of Sri Ramakrishna’s heart 
there went up the note, “This is the 
Christ who poured out his heart’s blood 
for the redemption of mankind and 
suffered agonies for its sake. It is none 
else but that Master-Yogin Jesus, the 



of Man embraced Sri Ramakrishna and 
became merged in him. The Master 
lost outward consciousness in Samadhi, 
realizing his union with the Brahman 
with attributes. After some time he 
came back to the normal plane. Thus 
was Sri Ramakrishna convinced that 
Jesus Christ was an Incarnation of the 
Lord. 

Long after, in discussing Christ with 
his disciples who were able to speak 
English, he asked, “Well, you have read 
the Bible . Tell me what it says about 
the features of Christ. What did he 
look like?” They answered, “We have 
not seen this particularly mentioned 
anywhere in the Bible . But Jesus was 
born among the Jews ; so he must have 
been fair, with large eyes and an 
aquiline nose.” Sri Ramakrishna only 
remarked, “But I saw his nose was a 
little fiat — who knows why!” Not 
attaching much importance to these 
words at the time, the disciples, after 
the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna, 
heard that there were descriptions 
extant of Christ’s features, and one of 
these actually described him as flat- 
nosed ! 

* 

In the state of Divine communion at 
the end of all his Sadhan&s there came 
to him many intuitive perceptions, some 
of which were in relation to himself, 
others in connection with spirituality in 
general. Though these revelations were 
the outcome of his supersensuous per- 
ception, yet we may try to express them 
in terms of human reasoning. 

About himself he came to the follow- 
ing conclusions : First, that he was an 
Incarnation of God, a specially commis- 
sioned personage, whose spiritual 
achievements were for the benefit of 
others. Comparing his own life with 
that of the usual seeker after truth, he 
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was convinced of the great gulf that lay way out of their bondage. He used to 
between. He saw that the ordinary say, “A Zemindar’s officer will have to 
aspirant, after a life-long struggle, was run to any part of the estate where there 
satisfied with the realization of any one is trouble.” He used to tell his disciples 
aspect of the Lord, whereas he could not that next time he would have to re- 
rest till he had realized Him in all. He incarnate himself there (pointing to the 
was aware that it took him an north-west). Some of these disciples, 
incredibly short time to attain realiza- among whom was the great aetor- 
tion of any particular phase. That could dramatist, Girish Chandra Ghose, of 
not but mean that there was some Bengal, have said that Sri Ramakrishna 
peculiarity in his mental constitution also gave a hint as to the time this 
which made it relatively easy for him to would occur, saying, “Two hundred 
attain the supreme spiritual level. He years later I shall have to go there, 
was forced to acknowledge that he was Then many will be liberated, and those 
exceptional; that his extraordinary who will fail then, will have to wait 
spiritual struggles and realizations were for a long time !” 

not for himself, but to usher in a new Thirdly, he came to foresee the time 
era of spiritual unfoldment and to show of his passing. One day, in an ecstatic 
mankind how to overcome the obstacles mood, he spoke of it thus to Sarada 
on the way to realization. Devi, “When you find me taking 

Secondly, he knew that he had always the food touched by a non-Brahmin, 
been a free soul; that the various passing nights in Calcutta, and feeding 
Sadhanas through which he had passed another and eating the remnants — then 
were not really necessary for him as know that the day for my leaving this 
they were for others. So the term body is near at hand.” These words 
Mukti or liberation was not applicable were literally fulfilled. Another day, 
to him. From another angle liberation also in an ecstatic mood at Dakshines- 
was equally impossible for him, for just war, he said to Sarada Devi, “Towards 
so long as there were beings who consi- the end I shall take nothing but liquid 
dered themselves bound, the Incarnation milk preparations.’* This statement too 
would have to come and show them the came true. 



THE SACRED AND THE SECULAR 

By the Editor 

I is to work the whole day in order 

The division of life and life’s acti- to support himself and his family. A 
vities into the sacred and the secular peasant or a wage-earner in a mill or 
is a comparatively recent affair. Man a factory, a petty clerk or an ordinary 
began his life with the secular alone shop-keeper, works so hard for his liveli- 
and perhaps stumbled into the dis- hood, has so many worries to face, that 
covery of the other element. It took little energy or even will is left for 
a long time to rise above the struggles him to devote to other things. This 
for existence. The idea of the sacred being the case even in modern times, 
can never dawn in the mind of one who it is easy to imagine how difficult it 
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must have been for the primitive man, 
living in perpetual fear and anxiety, to 
have even a distant idea of the sacred. 

With a little sense of security and 
consequent leisure, his mind is slightly 
freed from the thoughts about the pri- 
mary necessities of life. Now he looks 
at nature — its sky, mountains, seas, 
rivers, lakes, mornings and evenings, its 
trees, flowers, and creepers, its beasts 
and birds. He hears rustles and mur- 
murs, strange notes and sounds. And 
he is in rapport with them all. Perhaps 
he draws rude sketches, moulds and 
carves out quaint images, and feels a 
sort of sensation, never experienced 
before. But the bread problem and the 
problem of safety are still there. He is 
forced to give up this new and strange 
feeling and take to the stern duties of 
life. But the impressions of these feel- 
ings are there in his mind and he longs 
to indulge in them again at the earliest 
opportunity, to observe those scenes 
and sights, those images and drawings 
so that they might again rouse similar 
emotions in him. He feels that they 
are not exactly what can be called 
necessaries of life, that they are dispens- 
able. But then the feelings are so nice ; 
they give such a tone to the mind ! It is 
better to keep and enjoy them all. Thus 
the dispensable becomes indispensable. 
Man does his business but reverts now 
and then to this strange corner of his 
life. Thus evolves the sacred, which 
up till now is indissolubly connected 
with concrete things. 

These objects gradually grow rich in 
associations, and the feelings assume a 
distinctive character. As man wants 
more and more to enjoy the feelings, 
the objects begin to assume a secondary 
position, until it becomes possible for 
some at least to dissociate the one from 
the other. Though the objects continue 
to give him the same joy, to inspire 
him with the same awe and admiration 



as ever, man has learnt to think of them 
as but symbols and stimuli of those 
feelings and emotions, which are of the 
highest importance to him. All these 
joy and force elements of nature and 
man combine to form one living whole, 
named God. And as joy and force are 
seen everywhere in nature and even 
within man himself, God is everywhere, 
working His will through all things and 
creatures, manifesting Himself in vary- 
ing degrees throughout the universe 
collectively and individually. So the 
idea of God is complete. He is the 
central figure of those elements of our 
lives which we call sacred — everything, 
everyone that is connected with Him in 
such a way as to rouse in us the dor- 
mant feeling of pure joy and beneficent 
force is held sacred. 

But man cannot live by this feeling 
alone. He still requires certain very 
solid things to sustain his own life and 
those of his family. He is still to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow ; and 
the growth of society in complexity has 
given him tastes of certain pleasures 
and amenities of life which he would not 
forgo even if he is to work harder than 
ever for them. So he is to divide him- 
self in two, to earn and enjoy two 
different kinds of enjoyments — the one 
connected with his spirit and the other 
with his body. He feels that the former 
gives him a finer and deeper sense of 
joy, but then the latter cannot be dis- 
pensed with, though it greatly hampers 
and spoils the free play of the former. 
The joy of the spirit is so great that 
some would fain minimize the demands 
of the body and give themselves up to 
things spiritual. Others would how- 
ever prefer the second kind of enjoy- 
ments even if the spirit be starved. But 
however much they want the one or 
the other they cannot totally ignore 
either; love and tyranny of both will 
have to be borne with. Civilized man, 
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the man who has a glimpse o! the spirit, 
is fated to undergo the painful experi- 
ence of this division within himself. 
His whole life is a strenuous attempt at 
a happy adjustment of both. But if 
they are by nature distinct and contra- 
dictory how is reconciliation possible? 
Be it what it may. Man does not like 
eternal warfare; if reconciliation is not 
possible he will at least patch the 
difference up. But true reconciliation 
is possible. 

II 

Three solutions have been offered to 
free man from this tug-of-war between 
the sacred and the secular, between 
things spiritual and things material. 
He is either to materialize the spirit, or 
spiritualize the matter ; or, which seems 
to be more wise, man is to learn a bit 
of self-control and give unto Cassar what 
is Caesar’s and to the Lord what is His 
. — he should' prevent both from over- 
stepping the legitimate limits of either. 
Let us examine the views briefly. 

To materialize the spirit is impossible. 
Stilling the Small Voice within has 
not been successful. Once it is deve- 
loped, it persists even under ruthless 
suppression. In its pliancy lies its 
strength. It gets silenced soon, but it 
knows when to appear again ; it chooses 
the most effective moments to whisper 
its words of conversion. To keep it 
silenced throughout the life would have 
been possible, had there been no calam- 
ities in life, had there been no soft 
feelings in the human heart. As it is, 
they are in all lives, in all hearts. And 
when they come, the whispers assume 
the loudness of a peal of thunder. 
Strong in persuasions and in censures, 
it works its way against all odds. It 
gives no peace till its dictates are 

obeyed to the letter. 

Nor is it desirable to kill the spirit 




noble qualities that civilized man is 
proud of are rooted in it. Take away 
the spirit and these qualities lose 
all their meanings. They have their 
reasons in the spirit of man. Self- 
sacrifice, which has marked every 
forward step of civilization, has been 
possible, because man is more than 
matter. Had his eyes been fixed on 
matter and material gain alone, no 
human society could have been possible. 
What would have compelled the parents 
to take so much pain in rearing up 
children? What would have compelled 
man to give enormous sums of money 
in charity for the building of hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, etc. ? If every- 
thing ended with the body of man, what 
could have been the impetus for the 
great works of art? In fact without a 
belief in the spirit, no civilization could 
have been possible. We think we can 
build up a civilization based on matter 
alone, because freely breathing in spirit 
we fail to realize its all-penetrating 
influence on our present culture and 
civilization. All the sufferings of man- 
kind, all the forces that threaten civiliza- 
tion come from matter ; and all that is 
noble and peace-giving come from the 
spirit. So long as man has a natural 
hankering after peace, the killing of 
spirit would be the greatest calamity 
that can befall mankind. 

Next comes the wiseacres’ interpreta- 
tion of “Render therefore unto Cassar 
the things which are Cassar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” They 
forget the other command of giving up 
all and following the Son of Man. They 
forget also that He is a “jealous God”, 
who would brook no division of interest 
and devotion. How is it possible for 
man to serve two masters, to serve God 
and Mammon at the same time? They 
are diametrically opposite — opposite in 
their ways, opposite in the goal they 
lead to. One must deprive oneself of 
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all belongings before one can hope to 
realize God, the way to God is strewn 
with the thrown-away clothes and jewels 
of the devotees — the proeess is a conti- 
nual giving up, not only of belongings 
but of all desires and aspirations even. 
Whereas the worship of Mammon is a 
continual hoarding of wealth and the 
increasing of desires ad infinitum . How 
can such a division be possible? Both 
are all-consuming in their own ways and 
hate limitations. Each wants to have 
a monopoly of man. 

The acquisition and enjoyment of 
worldly things cannot have any legiti- 
mate limits. Both beauty and utility 
have infinite gradations. There is no 
end to necessity. The moment one 
necessity is fulfilled another peremp- 
torily demands fulfilment. Today there 
are many things which we think we 
cannot do without; but perhaps a year 
before we ourselves looked upon them 
as articles of. luxury and might have 
criticized others for taking them to be 
necessaries. Desires increase with their 
fulfilment. Fine tastes grow finer. 
Beauty leads to greater beauty. The 
mind hungers after new things and urges 
man to discard old things for new ones. 
All these lead man to ever-increasing 
activity and give him no respite. After 
a life-long acquisition and enjoyment of 
things of comfort and luxury man finds 
himself in the same sorry state of wants 
and unsatisfied hankerings. While he is 
feverishly busy with satisfying his wants 
and is painfully conscious that an 
infinitesimal part of them has been ful- 
filled after very hard labour, a pull from 
the other direction comes and makes 
him all the more restive. He is be- 
wildered. His desires have increased, 
his enjoyments have not been fulfilled, 
perhaps evil days have marred whatever 
little he had, the momentum of work 
urges him onward, and his conscience 
gives him a sly prick. 



What will the poor man do? Exer- 
cise self-control? It is easier said than 
done. To keep oneself evenly balanced 
between the spirit and the matter, 
between things sacred and things secu- 
lar, is in the very nature of the case, 
impossible. Those who speak of it have 
never tried. They do not care for things 
spiritual. They are devoted to the 
ordinary pursuits of life, but they are 
wise enough to understand that it does 
not look well to speak of discarding 
spirit in the public. So they advise to 
strike a mean between the two. What 
they really mean is that man should be 
a man of business and should not 
indulge in sentimentality and day- 
dreams — he should not spoil his career 
by running after wild geese. Hence 
this solution is as bad as the one of 
materializing the spirit. It is impos- 
sible and pernicious. 

Ill 

But for occasional strokes of mis- 
fortune, these two types of men have 
a comparatively smooth sailing in life. 
They do not feel so much the poign- 
ancy of a split-up life. There is an air 
of ease about them, which leads others, 
afraid of strenuous work for the attain- 
ment of abiding good, to imitate them. 
And this would have been a good 
practical solution of life’s ills, had these 
people been able to exercise sufficient 
self-control when misfortunes overtook 
them. There are of course some — 
though their number is very small — 
who, schooled in misfortunes, have 
acquired a Stoic indifference to these ills 
of life. Nothing can be said against 
such lives except that these people lose 
some very sweet things of life, some 
very refined emotions, which impart a 
wider meaning and significance to life, 
makes life fuller and richer. Those who 
are content to live an easy life even 
though it is cribbed and cabined and 
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who can somehow master the patience 
ol the Stoics can live such a life; but 
there is another class of men who would 
rather court dangers and difficulties, and 
would make their lives full of struggles, 
in order to get at the completest signi- 
ficance of life. Saints, prophets, and 
sons of God come and live for them, 
show them the way out of these strug- 
gles to eternal sunshine, and make them 
the salt of the earth wherewith is to be 
salted the undeciding multitude. They 
feel what it is to have a life divided 
against itself, and it is they who know 
what real bliss is, what true enjoyment 
means. 

This class of men have understood 
the value of the spirit, they have con- 
tracted a love for all that is sacred. 
They feel that the joy of living in the 
spirit far transcends the pleasures of 
sense-enjoyments. But though the 
mind is willing, the flesh is sometimes 
weak. It cannot rise to the height of 
the mind and very often proves a 
veritable drag upon it. To them the 
distinction between the sacred and the 
secular is extremely painful. They 
consider those moments of their lives 
which they have to pass in secular 
activities as mere loss ; and because 
they cover a considerable portion of 
their lives, they feel ill at ease but find 
no escape. Sincere prayers rise from 
the depth of their hearts to the throne 
of God, who shows the way out through 
His saints and prophets. The history 
of religions is the history of this revela- 
tion of God to man as to how best the 
secular can be made sacred, as to how 
the matter can be spiritualized. 

When the divine discontent seizes a 
soul for the first time, her pangs of 
separation from the Lord is so great 
that she gives up all for the hope of 
the joy of being united with Him. But 
this does not last long except in a few 
rare cases. The intensity decreases and 



with it come back the old associations 
and the forgotten desires. Man is 
lifted up for the time being and is 
given the opportunity of tasting the 
divine sweetness. It is only a precursor 
of what is going to happen. No real 
transfiguration has taken place. The 
entire individuality with all its belong- 
ings and surroundings must be trans- 
fused with divine light. Not a single 
point in life’s dimensions should remain 
unillumined. 

The glory of God’s grace suffers so 
long as a single atom of matter lies 
outside of it. The might of God is pro- 
claimed the day when Satan himself is 
lifted up and made divine. If the 
spread-out life of man is to shrink to 
meet God, life becomes meaningless. If 
no purpose be fulfilled by the projection 
of time and space, if the beauty of line 
and colour and movement has no mes- 
sage behind them, then their creator 
must be a poor creature and the crea- 
tion a mad man’s frenzy. No, it is not 
like that. There is a purpose, a very 
great purpose — not as we understand it 
— behind all these; and that is being 
fulfilled from moment to moment 
throughout eternity. A great illusion is 
slowly vanishing — matter is assuming 
its true nature, the spirit that appeared 
as matter is throwing off its guise, the 
lost paradise is being regained. When 
this is complete, the restless mind of 
man enjoys peace and blessedness, all 
uneasiness is set at rest. The painful 
dichotomy of the sacred and the secular 
is gone for ever. 

But this blissful state is not gained in 
a day. One is to walk through fire 
a long, dreary distance to reach this 
goal. The Upanishads say, it is like 
walking on the edge of a sharp razor- 



blade. 



It is a task at the very thought 



of which the bravest hearts recoil. And 



the glory of man lies in the accomplish- 
ment of this almost impossible task. 
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The highest and the most abiding peace 
is his who fights the fiercest battle. 
The easy-going, the happy-go-lucky 
cannot gain much. The ostrich might 
hide its head and think itself safe but 
this false sense of security brings about 
its death. Nature and man are so 
finely attuned by divine grace that 
man cannot stop halfway or fall back. 
He is pushed and pushed till he is sent 
out of the dark region of illusion. The 
faint-hearted, the unwilling get the 
greatest amount of pushes, suffer much 
and are compelled to cover the whole 
distance with tearful eyes. The willing, 
the hrave welcome the circumstances as 
friends, enjoy the sufferings, and get 
out quickly. This is the difference ; but 
none is permitted to stop in the way. 
The battles must be braved now or 
twenty years after. What now appear 
to be so terrible are not mellowed down 
with lapse of time. The way to eternal 
life lies through the jaws of death. He 
whose eyes are dim sees death alone 
and is terrified, but he who sees the 
mysterious shimmering beyond does not 
care for the frowns and threats. The 
brave make friends of foes and are 
glorified; cowards turn their eyes away 
and are humiliated, but there is no 
escaping from the ordeal. 

IV 

How to pass through the ordeal ? 
How best to meet the inevitable ? 
What are the ways that saints, seers, 
and prophets have shown us to reach 
that eternal abode of peace? Matter 
must be spiritualized, the painful dua- 
lity must cease. But how? 

“All this should be covered with 
God”, thus sang the ancient Rishis of 
the Upanishads. Not that this uni- 
verse, which we are asked to cover with 
God, is something distinct from God, 
which requires gilding over to hide its 
ugliness. But that it is really the mani- 



festation of the Divine, which we have 
not the true eye to see as such. What 
is really meant by this ‘covering’ is the 
removal of the wrong vision, which is 
responsible for the hideousness in place 
of true beauty. The gracious touch of 
the Lord is there in everything around 
us. All nature throbs with Divine life, 
obeys Divine will, fulfils Divine purpose. 
At the back of every thought and move- 
ment there is the Divine urge, each is 
sustained all through by Divine energy, 
and accomplishing the Divine end it 
passes out of sight and merges in Him, 
perhaps to spring into new activity in 
new form to fulfil a new purpose. 
From the apparently aimless activity of 
the mysterious child to the most care- 
fully planned international scheme runs 
the one nexus of the Divine will. This 
is the true vision of the universe, which 
we have lost. We are to get it back 
by conscious efforts. We are to see 
God everywhere, to feel His hand in 
every work, to unite ourselves with 
Him in our thinking, feeling, and will- 
ing. This continuous conscious effort 
will give back our Divine heritage. 

The immediate effect of this sublima- 
tion of life and life’s activities will be 
a great sense of relief. The uncomfort- 
able feeling of being pulled in two direc- 
tions, the division of energy and will, 
the sense of wrong and indecision will 
cease for ever. No profession, no occu- 
pation will appear mean or merely 
mundane. The scavenger, the butcher, 
the executioner will have the halo of 
nobleness as much as the king, the 
monk or the justice. Shoe-blacking will 
have as much prestige as lecturing on 
the grace of God or even meditation on 
Him. There will be no distinction 
between the holy days and the working 
days. Church-going will not be consi- 
dered a holier duty than school-going 
or office-going. For, all the houses are 
sanctified by His eternal presence, all 
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actions orientate towards Him, in all the 
strata of society and occupation He is 
fully revealed. So where is the place for 
meanness and jealousy, for superiority 
and inferiority? Nothing of diversity is 
taken away, no attempt at simplifying 
society is made. All the bewildering 
complexity is kept in tact, only the 
bewilderment is gone. The end of all 
thoughts and actions and the succession 
of means to it are crystal-clear. Every- 
one is fully alive as to what he is doing 
and for what. There is no reason for 
hurry-scurry or shilly-shally and yet 
there is the beauty of the ups and 
downs of life without the anxiety for 
them. No dimensions of life are 
dwarfed and yet in spite of immensity 
there is no unwieldiness about it. 
There is peace, order, and gracefulness 
everywhere. 

This, however, will not be done in a 
day. Such grand results cannot be 
achieved so easily. The old habit of 
looking at things as matter, of hanker- 
ing after gross material enjoyments will 
keep on coming every now and then. 
The mind will forget many times that 
we are ourselves spirits and not matter, 
that all other persons and things have 
spiritual existence, and that our legiti- 
mate relation with them can only be 
spiritual. It is by patience and conti- 
nual brave attempts that one can suc- 
ceed in getting established in this new 
attitude of life. By constant practice 
under all circumstances, the remembr- 
ance of our true, spiritual nature 'should 
be made permanent. In the midst of 
each household duty, in clubs and office 
rooms, in senates and parliaments, in 
social gatherings and war councils, in 
the midst of heated debates and cool 
serious thinking this remembrance 
should be kept wide awake. The ever 
vigilant devotee should be always pre- 
pared to fight out inertia and forgetful- 
ness. But sometimes the attachment 



for material enjoyments is so strong 
that man is not allowed to rise to 
the height of this stage of practice. 
Hence the Rishis supplement this 
practice of the constant remembrance 
of our spiritual nature with the 
cultivation of dispassion for material 
things. The former is the positive 
aspect of that whose negative side is 
the latter. Both are necessary, but 
greater emphasis must be laid on the 
positive aspect. Buddhism made this 
mistake of ignoring this aspect and 
emphasized the negative one, and the 
result was that it was wiped off its land 
of birth. 

Hence comes the second maxim : 
“Enjoy by renouncing”. It seems 
paradoxical. But spiritual enjoyment 
cannot be otherwise. Material enjoy- 
ment means possession, grabbing. Where- 
ever there is a thing of beauty or utility 
we want to possess it. And this pos- 
session of ours means the dispossession 
of others. Without depriving others we 
cannot enjoy. This is in the very 
nature of material things. The desire 
of one limited being for some limited 
thing can only be fulfilled by their 
being brought together. The condition 
for material enjoyment is that the 
distance between the enjoyer and 
the enjoyed must be reduced to 
nil. Hence whenever we want to love 
or enjoy a thing we feel an instinctive 
impulse of hugging it to our bosom. 
Here the grabbing instinct shows itself 
in a noble garb and deceives man. 
When a man wants to enjoy anything 
he identifies himself with the body, 
which is material, and thinks of the 
object of enjoyment in terms of matter. 
Such enjoyment is possible by contact 
and between matter and matter. 

But spiritual enjoyment is totally 
different from this. Spirit is not limited 
by time or space — it is all-pervading. 
Already possessing everything, it can 
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have no urge for grabbing. Something 
more. From the true spiritual stand- 
point spirit is everything. It is impos- 
sible for the “I” to enjoy “I”. Enjoy- 
ment, as it is understood, cannot be 
attributed to the true spirit. But when 
instruction is imparted, the Absolute 
Spirit is not taken into account. It is 
the individual souls on their march 
from matter to spirit who are thus 
instructed. They have yet the clinging 
to matter and material enjoyments, but 
the glimpse of the spirit within and 
without comes now and then. They 
are asked to “enjoy by renouncing,” 
i.e. by renouncing the materiality of 
things. By ceasing to think of matter 
as matter we rejoice in the spirit. The 
more we give up thinking of limitations 
and limited things, the more we advance 
towards infinitude. With the dropping 
off of gross attachments and longings, 
liner and finer layers of enjoyment open 
up. And the more a man approaches 
towards finer regions, the greater and 



more abiding becomes the intensity of 
his enjoyment. 

But what is the meaning of this 
spiritual enjoyment? It is the enjoy- 
ment — sometimes of the witness, some- 
times of the players — of the mysterious 
sport of the unfoldment of the spirit 
through infinite variety and gradation 
of what appears as matter. Those who 
want to take part in and enjoy this 
blessed sport are to forgo the dull, 
gross enjoyment of matter. The re- 
action of this spiritual outlook on life 
on the workaday world will be im- 
mensely blissful — the fighting, competi- 
tive spirit will yield place to love, 
sympathy, mutual help and co-opera- 
tion, and a feeling of joy and self-satis- 
faction. And all these, when we have 
only taken the road and have not 
reached the goal, which is Absolute 
Bliss itself. This is the method and 
this is the goal that the Rishis of the 
Upanishads have left us by their holy 
bequest. 



SOME STOCK OBJECTIONS AGAINST SANKARA- 
CHARYA’S ADVAITISM CONSIDERED 



By Drupad S. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 



Conscious full well of my limited 
acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Sankara, for all I may be said to have 
done is to have read rather about him 
than him, I have chosen yet to put 
forth in this article the trend of my 
thoughts respecting his philosophical 
position, so far as I have been able to 
understand it : and that, too, not by 
an elaborate and exhaustive review of 
his writings, but simply by trying to 
meet, in my own way, objections that 
are commonly found to be urged against 
his system. 

For the sake of convenience, to start 



with, I shall tabularize the stock objec- 
tions as under : — 

(1) That Sankara is not a philoso- 
pher at all, but merely a theologian, as 

(0 he takes his stand on Sruti alone, 

(ti) which is not a valid Pramana at. 
all ; and this ultimately is meant to 
convey that 

(tit) his philosophy does not satisfy 
the demands of Reason. 



(2) Experience is not explained at all 
in his system ; nay, even more, that 
his system leaves no scope for experience 



at all. 
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(3) That the doctrine of Maya acts 
as a setback to the scientific activity 
of man. 

(4) That Absolutism of Sankara’s 
type negates all moral categories. 

We. shall now, in what follows, con- 
sider the objections one by one. 

It is a fact, patent even to a very 
casual reader, that Sankara has spun 
out a system of philosophy, peculiarly 
his own, out of a really weltering mass 
of confused and unsystematized ideas 
lurking in the Prasthdnatraya . It may 
be that his system does not appeal to 
us ; it may be that the same ideas admit 
of different interpretations. But that 
can hardly be made a ground to say that 
his interpretation is not a systematic 
interpretation, that he is not a syste- 
matic philosopher. His philosophy of 
Unqualified Monism is a system of 
philosophy, in its own way, quite in the 
same sense in which Plato’s Idealism, 
or Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, or 
Hegel’s Absolutism are so many systems 
of philosophy, in their own ways. 

The only reason, therefore, why San- 
kara’s philosophy does not appeal to 
his objectors as a system seems to be 
that they find it based almost entirely 
on Sruti. But the question, more perti- 
nent, is : Why should this basis of Sruti 
be condemned so outright ? Is there 
not a reason, a sufficient reason, that 
justifies Sankara’s stand on, and cons- 
tant appeal to, Sruti? It may be that 
times have changed, circumstances have 
changed, and they no longer require 
us to take our stand on, and appeal to, 
those Srutis anywhere. But have we 
not made out our own Srutis nowadays, 
and do we not appeal to them with 
satisfaction and a sense of elation, both 
in our ordinary walks of life and in the 
extraordinary pursuits of contemplative 
activity? How pleased we often feel 
when we find that a certain conclusion 



arrived at by us quite independently 



has got its support in the names of 
widely known, world-famous persons ? 
The fact is that man, be he a philo- 
sopher or any other sort of “er”, cannot 
cut himself' aloof from the moorings on 
which his ship is fixed fast. The past 
is a precious possession with him, the 
present has its roots seated deep in that 
past, and has its growth helped by get- 
ting them watered and nurtured by the 
environments that actually surround it 
now. Sankara’s stand on, and his cons- 
tant appeal to, Sruti, I believe, is really 
to be taken as an acknowledgment, on 
his part, of the debt he owed to his 
illustrious predecessors who gave him a 
clue, it may be said, to the philosophy 
of which he afterwards became a cham- 
pion. And it is difficult to understand 
why this should be condemned so out- 
right in these days especially when 
almost all writers, as a rule, make it a 
point of procedure to start with by 
adding a list of authorities consulted 
and followed in their deliberations. 

Besides, the influence which the Smtis 
exercised in moulding the life and 
thought of the peoples of India in those 
days justified Sankara doubly more in 
reverting constantly to them to show 
that what he taught was really their 
own purport. How else could he have 
satisfied his contemporaries? 

Thus Sankara’s stand on Sruti has its 
own justification. But when Sruti is 
set up as something quite opposed to 
reason, there is a deeper and a more 
serious charge laid at its door, which 
needs to be considered as seriously. We 
will ask the framers of this charge just 
a straight question : What is this 
Reason, with a capital “R”, they wor- 
ship so much ? How will they define it, 
or, if definition be not possible, how 
will they describe it? Is it one of the 
faculties with which human mind works 
when it thinks? Or, is it the power of 
argumentation, the dialectics, so often 
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the possession, proud and precious, of 
logicians as well as keen and acute meta- 
physicians ? 

Taking Reason in the sense of a 
faculty with which human mind works 
when it thinks, we can by no means 
bring ourselves to believe that the Srutis 
are opposed to it. For what tangible 
ground on earth have we to say that 
the Srutikaras, when they began to 
think about the problems found in the 
Srutis lacked this faculty altogether ? 
Grant once that the Srutikaras had to 
bestow the best of their thoughts in 
arriving at conclusions such as ^ 

cranfa, and so on, and you also grant 
that the Srutis cannot be set aside as 
being opposed to Reason. At best it 
can be said that the Srutikaras could 
not present their thoughts to the world 
in an orderly systematized manner, that 
there was a defect somewhere in the 
manner of the treatment they bestowed 
upon the various thoughts and ideas 
that flashed across their minds from 
time to time. But shall we be justi- 
fied in saying that therefore the Srutis 
are opposed to Reason altogether? 

Again, taking reason in the sense of 
“power of argumentation”, we may 
readily grant that the Srutikaras were 
at a disadvantage there. But what 
about Sankara? Has he not got over 
the disadvantage completely? And we 
are concerned with Sankara more. The 
charge, therefore, would hardly hold 
water when applied to him. He has tried 
to show, to the best of his ability, that 
the truths of the Srutis are not merely 
the whims and fancies of the Sruti- 
k&ras, but the only truths that reason- 
ing applied carefully to the thoughts 
expressed therein, may bring to light. 
He has made it his mission, it seems, 

to show that the Srutis are infallible, 

* 

not because they are a sort of revela- 
tion, but because they contain truth 
which cannot be contradicted, truth 



which reasoning may accept without in- 
volving itself in self-contradiction. This 
mission of his, however, has suffered 
the lot of being misconstrued, and the 
result is that he is looked down upon 
as a commentator only. However that 
be, his services in bringing about a 
happy blending of Yukti with Sruti, 
and thus showing that it was not all a 
matter of the blind following the blind, 
can never be underrated. Again, his 
refutation of the different systems of 
philosophy then in vogue is a standing 
testimony to his claims as a supreme 
dialectician. In the face of all these, 
even a veritable tyro like myself may 
make himself bold to say that there is 
no meaning in raising objections like 
the one hereinbefore discussed. 

On what grounds can it still be main- 
tained that Sankara’s system does not 
satisfy the demands of reason? There 
seems to be only one ground on which 
the objector may yet persist in his 
objection — the personal ground, the 
ground viz. that it does not satisfy the 
demands of hi s reason. Very well then. 
The question in this case would be : 
Why should any system of philosophy 
try to satisfy the demands of each and 
everybody’s reason at all ? It is an im- 
possible feat. No system of philosophy, 
at any time and in any place, has 
up till now succeeded in doing this. 
It would be better, in order to be 



clearer, to put one straight question to 
the objector : How do you say that 

a particular system does not satisfy the 
demands of your reason? Can you tell 
us exactly what these demands are? 
Are you quite sure of the stage when 
you can say, “Yes, just here are the 
demands of my reason completely satis- 
fied, and the system need do nothing 
more, nothing less”? Supposing even 
for a moment, for the sake of argu- 



ment, that you are able to say this, it 
will not mend matters still. For, all 





that will be true so far as you yourself 
are concerned with the system. What 
about the myriads of others ? Their 
powers of reception and grasp may not 
be as keen and developed as yours, or 
may be developed in a different fashion 
altogether, they may not be able to 
assimilate experiences so readily and 
accurately as you do. And in that case, 
a system of philosophy which you say 
satisfies the demands of your reason 
will very naturally fail to satisfy the 
demands of their reason, and vice versa. 
What should be the way of escape out 
of this fix? Whose Reason must be 
taken as the standard to which the 
system must comply, if it is to satisfy 
the demands of Reason ? And, further, 
will not such a persistence mean that 
in the end we are trying to reduce every- 
thing to subjective likes and dislikes? 
If that is what we, in the ultimate 
analysis, demand of philosophy to satis- 
fy, philosophy is bound to fail sadly 
and always. 

In the objection above considered, 
there is also implied a suggestion that 
Sruti cannot be regarded as a valid 
Pramana at all. If this means that it 
is not valid because it is opposed to 
reason, we say we have answered it suffi- 
ciently and at length in all that has 
gone before. If, however, it means that 
in order to establish the truth of Ad- 
vaitic position, Sruti need not be intro- 
duced as a valid Pram&na at all, we 
say we are at one here. Even Sankara 
himself grants this when he says in the 
very famous introduction with which he 
begins his Bhashya : 
etfir mmfa straaifa ^ i Advaitism is a 
system whieh establishes the non-exist- 
ence of duality. Like Descartes, the 
father of modern European Philosophy, 
but in a manner quite different from his, 
Sankara arrived at the doctrine that the 
Self, the Knower, is the only true exist- 
ence. It does not and cannot admit 



of any doubt. Having arrived at this, 
the entire purpose of Sankara’s philo- 
sophy consists in proving the unreality 
of what is perceived or known, and 
also of its relation to the knower or 
consciousness. And this he achieves 
without appealing to the scriptures. 
Thus the kernel of his philosophy does 
not require to be substantiated by the 
Srutis. It is based completely on 
Experience with reason applied to it. 
Not that the Srutis do not contain that 
truth, but that Sankara is too much 
alive to the fact that the ultimate truths 
of a philosophical system must be based 
on experience, reason, and a little bit 
of faith, too. Not Sruti alone, not 
Yukti alone, not Anubhava alone, but 
all intertwined in proper proportions 
will lead you to truths most fundamental 
and real. 

It is in connection with the so-called 
truths of Vedantic Theology that San- 
kara has to revert often and often to 
the texts of the Srutis , as giving the 
ultimately valid Pramana. The Vedanta 
Sutras, e.g. start with the dogma that 
God is the cause of this world. Now, 
the question is : How is this dogma to 
be justified ? Can any amount of reason- 
ing do it? Sankara says, “No reason- 
ing can prove the causal relation be- 
tween God and the World.” We can 
justify it by a reference to the scriptures 
alone. And this has exactly been the 
general consensus of opinion among 
philosophers of all climes and at all 
times. To the philosopher, strictly 
speaking, all efforts to prove the exist- 
ence and the attributes of God by means 
of arguments, call it theological, cos- 
mological, or whatever other kind of 
“ological” you like, but arguments 
based on reasoning, pure and simple, 
have always counted as arguments all 
in vain. It is a problem that cannot 
be proved. Belief in it must flow out 
from the heart alone. Its truth is based 
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on faith alone. This is the underlying 
spirit of Sankara’s attitude towards the 
so-called truths of Vedantic Theology. 
But the spirit, as has always been the 
case, is mistaken for the letter, and 
Sankara dismissed too soon by dubbing 
him a theologian merely, a dogmatist 
only, as one who follows the Srutis 
blindly and implicitly with no appeal 
to Reason at all. 

The second objection states that Ex- 
perience is not explained in his philo- 
sophy. Having arrived at the position 
that the ultimately Real is the Atman 
or the Brahman alone, he finds it diffi- 
cult what plane of reality to assign to 
our ordinary experience. He, there- 
fore, as a matter of fact, does away 
with the latter altogether, and brushes 
it aside by declaring it to be all Maya. 

This objection, as I understand it, may 
be said to imply a hit at the fountain- 
head mainly. It implies that the posi- 
tion that the Atman or the Brahman 
alone is the only true existence is a posi- 
tion itself unwarranted. Let us see, how- 
ever, whether this can really be main- 
tained. It is not a mere matter of 
assumption with Sankara that he takes 
the Atman or Brahman alone to be 
ultimately real. He regularly proves it. 
The world that appears to us changes 
from moment to moment, whereas that 
to which it appears is ever the same. W e 
can doubt away anything and every- 
thing in this world, but that we doubt 
we can never doubt away. In other 
words, Sankara gives some solid grounds 
in support of his fundamental position; 
it is not as unwarranted as it is supposed 
to be. Now, if we find that our ordi- 
nary experience cannot be held to be 
real m the same, and the only true, 
sense, the only course left open to us 
is to declare that it is unreal. This 
is no arbitrary manipulation, no brush- 
ing aside of facts. How else to explain 
experience ? 



Here, at this stage, an ad hominem 
question may be raised, “What is the 
meaning of explaining experience?” 
Will experience be said to be explained 
if we simply take stock of each and every 
phase of our experience and declare it 
to be real? Or, does explanation con- 
sist in tracing it to its proper ultimate 
ground, and then declaring from there 
what we find to be its true nature? I 
believe the latter is the only real sort 
of explanation. The former, we do not 
hesitate to say, is no explanation at all. 
And the Vedanta of Sankara explains 
our experience in the only true sense in 
which an explanation of a thing is 
possible. 

To be clearer still, let me suppose I 
were to refer to one who has studied 
physical science well for the explanation 
of my experience of the blueness of the 
sky. How will he explain it to me? 
Surely, he will say “It is a big illusion, 
my friend. There is nothing like sky, 
a limitless sheet of something spread 
overhead, as you see. The colour that 
you ascribe to it is a bigger illusion 
still.” Is not this explanation the only 
real explanation that can be given of 
the experience in question ? Can I, 
then, in the face of it, still maintain 
and say that physical science does not 
explain the experience of the blueness 
of the sky? Similarly with so many 
other scientific explanations of our 
various other experiences. This is, how- 
ever, so far as the sciences go. And we 
know that the sciences can explain our 
experiences only in the limited scope in 
which they can, by their very nature, 
handle them. If we want to get an 
explanation of the whole of our experi- 
ence, we must seek the light from 
philosophy. And the Vedanta, I believe, 
as philosophy, views the whole of our 
experience in its true light, and de- 
clares, quite consistently, m the sense 
of explaining it, that in themselves the 
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experiences that we have have not a 
jot of reality, that they appear as real 
only on the background of that which 
is eternally and essentially real, the 
Self, the Atman, Brahman. Some have 
also gone to the extent of saying that 
there is no scope for experience to be 
possible at all from the Vedantic point 
of view. The objector here, so far as 
I know, grants that experience is ex- 
plained, he only fails to understand how 
one who has known the final truth of 
the Vedanta can be said to be having 
any experience at all. He must, it 
is contended, be reduced to the state 
of a statue only — no experience, no 
work 3 nothing of the kind. It is hard 
to follow by what magic of logic is one 
led to arrive at such a conclusion. To 
know the true nature of a thing does 
not, and cannot, by any stretch of ima- 
gination, be believed to mean that we 
cease to experience that thing as it is 
ordinarily experienced, from that very 
moment. Even though the scientist 
knows too well that the experience of 
the blueness of the sky is an illusion, 
his knowledge of the true nature of that 
experience will not reduce him to a 
blank and vacant state in connection 
with that experience. That is to say, 
whenever he turns his eyes up, it will 
not be that he will not see anything 
there, or will only stare and gaze at it 
like a mad man. No. This can never 
be the case. He will see the sky, as 
long as he lives and looks up, as blue 
and blue only. He will not see it as 
white, or he will not be able to say that 
he sees nothing there up at all. Only 
the existential value of that experience 
has been transformed in his case, and 
transformed so completely as never to 
mislead him again. Similarly in the 
case of the Vedantin, the true nature 
of the world-appearance, he knows, is 
not as and what it appears to us. Now, 
how will this knowledge react in his 



case r It cannot be maintained that 
with the rise of this knowledge he will 
cease to experience the world-appear- 
ance as he actually experiences it in his 
ordinary everyday life. For he has not 
ceased to be a man, just as we are — 
with eyes to see, ears to hear, and so 
on. Only the existential value, the real 
import of this world-appearance, will 
have been transformed. And therein all 
the difference between a Vedantin and 
a layman will be seen to lie. So that 
where, we as laymen, will strike, love, 
envy, fear, laugh, cry, or be sorry for, 
the Ved&ntin will have no reason to be 
perturbed and upset in that fashion at 
all. 

Thirdly, it has been urged that the 
doctrine of Maya gives a serious set- 
back to the scientific activity of man. 
I am inclined to believe that those who 
put forward this objection against San- 
kara must be supposed to have a very 
poor or no clear idea of what the scienti- 
fic activity involves and implies. How 
is science possible and what is the ulti- 
mate aim of the scientific activity — 
these are what they seem to have mis- 
taken completely. I would rather put 
the matter otherwise, and say that the 
doctrine of Maya it is which supplies the 
basis to the splendid superstructure of 
science. I might as well say, paradoxi- 
cally, that if the scientists were not 
Mayavadins, to start with, their very 
activity would have been impossible. 
If, that is to say, they had taken things 
to be just what they appear to us, no 
science about them would have been 
possible at all. It is only because they 
can doubt, and do doubt, that what 
appears to us is not what is ultimately 
real, that they can embark upon their 
journey at all. And, in the end — what 
does Science prove? Just this that 
what appears to us cannot be taken to 
be what really exists, it is not the 
ultimate reality. A stone as it really 
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is is not what it appears to us ; a plant 
as it really is is not what it appears to 
us. This is what Science shows to us 
so conclusively. I believe a study of 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Biology, 
and all these sciences may go only to 
confirm the above view. Just take a 
very commonplace truth taught by 
Astronomy : “The Earth revolves round 
the Sun.” Can one imagine that the 
astronomers would have arrived at this 
truth if, to start with, they had not 
doubted the stability of the earth, the 
immovability of the earth, as it, in ordi- 
nary everyday experience, appears to 
us? Indeed, nothing can be more con- 
tradictory to our ordinary everyday 
experience, and yet nothing more true 
than this scientifically. The room in 
which I live and move; the earth on 
which I tread, rim, and jump; the 
tennis-court on which I can perform all 
the skills ; and I myself walking so 
straight and erect, clad up in the best 
of suits; and what not? — all, all are 
revolving ! How can I believe it ? A 
close study of one or other of the 
Sciences teaches me to believe it. In 
the same way, if the stars above were 
looked upon as what they appear to us, 
that is to say, as some luminous little 
jewels fixed steadfast in the dark blue 
background of the spacious firmament 
no high, — what Science about them 
would have been possible? 

Would that I had known more of 
Science to talk to you in some authorita- 
tive tones and with a wealth of details 
at my command ! It would have been 
possible to show that the objector in 
raising an objection of the type consider- 
ed is totally in the false. Now, then — 
the Sciences disillusion us practically 
with regard to the true nature of actual 
particular experiences. And Vedanta, 
as philosophy, only continues this work 
of science further bn in a wider field 
on a wider expanse. It only wants to 



disillusion us practically with regard to 
the true nature of the whole of our 
experience . That is what Mayavada 
really stands for. It is difficult to 
understand why this Vada then should 
be regarded as giving a setback to the 
scientific activity of man. It rather, is 
an impetus to it, adds force to it, and 
corroborates it, but in a larger, wider 
sphere. 

Fourthly, the objection has been raised 
that Absolutism of the type of Sankara 
negates all moral categories. An ad 
hominem question may be raised here 
also : “What is meant by negating all 

moral categories ?” I don’t know 
whether the objectors are in their lighter 
veins or rather serious when they talk 
that the objection, in other words, 
implies that a Vedantin will not mind 
much the recognized moral distinctions, 
will rather go to the other extreme; 
will, that is to say, be quite immoral, 
and, at the same time, be all that with a 
sort of bravado about it, will be actually 
revelling even in his immorality. 
Thought out rather consistently, and in 
consonance with the point of view of a 
strict Vedantin, nothing can be more 
perverse and prejudicial than the en- 




conduct on the part of a true Vedantin. 

To put it in plainer words, the objec- 
tion implies that the Ved&ntin will steal, 
will murder, will tell lies, and will do 
all this on the strength of being a 
Vadantin only. I believe, it will be 
truer to state, in his case, that he will 
have transcended all these empirical 
moral distinctions. Let us go into the 
question a bit more deep. Stealing is 
bad, stealing is wrong, stealing is im- 
moral, because we believe that the man 
who steals is a man quite distinct from 
us and that he has no right to our 
possessions. Thus, its wrongness is 
based upon a dualistic, or a pluralistic 
view of the universe. We are all 
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individuals separate, distinct, and 
independent of one another, everyone 
having his own circle of individual rights 
and possessions. None should interfere 
with the private rights and enjoyments 
of others. But, let me ask, is this a 
philosophically tenable view? Does the 
actual state of affairs also really 
countenance this view ? Surely not. 
Interrelation, mutual co-operation is 
what we, at every moment of our life, 
need and do pray for. Without that, 
life itself would be impossible. Now, 
the circumstances under which we are 
bred up, the environment that reacts 
on us, are all much too subtle and 
heavy-laden on us to shirk off its weight 
and rise up to a still higher view of life. 
Otherwise, are there not many refined 
forms and ways of sterling etc., preva- 
lent in the life of inter-relation and 
mutual co-operation also? Why do we 
not resent them as strongly? Why do 
we not feel their sting so pricking as 
we do when something from our own 
pockets is stolen away? On the con- 
trary, however, we have learnt to re- 
concile ourselves with these latter forms 
of steahng etc. in some big catchy 
names, e.g. as Industrialism, Business 
Methods, Political Tactics, and so on. 
Looked at from such a point of view, 
life is all a big chain of inconsistencies 
and paradoxes ; moral distinctions, sense 
of rightness and appropriateness are 
all relative. Vedanta alone gives us an 
escape from all these, an escape quite 
well deserved, and the only true escape 
it is philosophically possible to have. 
It may be that we are weak and fail to 
find support in that. It may be that 
in the present circumstances of our life, 
we are too much obsessed by the idea 
of Mine and Thine — mine as something 
totally different from thine — to see it 
clearly that mine is ultimately thine, or 
thine mine. But this is a view of life 
clouded, indeed, by ignorance. And 



the ignorance is there because we have 
not the strength necessary to pass 
through, and submit ourselves to, a life 
of hard and regulated discipline. The 
Vedantin has already passed through the 
rigorously regulated life before even 
entering on the studies of the Vedanta 
itself. How then can it be believed 
that, in the end, he would be behaving 
in a manner totally subversive of all 
morality? The correct view would be 
to state that he will have transcended 
all ordinary empirical moral distinctions. 
Now that he has known the true nature 
of the world-appearance as such, what 
motive will he have yet within him 
which would impel him to adopt the 
course of action it is suggested he would 




moving in a world of distinctions and 
oppositions, would he have found a 
motive here or a motive there, either 
to steal, or to murder, or to lie, or to 
covet. But where duality is not, where 
multiplicity is not, where Jiva is 
Brahman, — not his own Jiva alone but 
the Jivas of all equally, — who will have 
the motive to steal from whom? or to 
possess for oneself in distinction to his 
neighbour? Again, the way of life in 
which he has been disciplined, one can- 
not believe, will fail him so sadly and 
miserably. Rather will it keep him all 
through quite quiet and unruffled. 
Moral and immoral actions no longer 
remain questions with him. 

To those, therefore, who attack 
Sankara on the side of negating all 
moral categories, the only retort would 
be : Let us not shut our eyes to this 
fact that in those days moral acquisi- 
tions were preliminary requisites to the 
study of philosophy. A student who 
had first to deserve himself for the study 
of the Vedanta by passing through the 
solid test of acquiring those fourfold 
qualifications, viz. (l) I 

(2) i (3) nm i 
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( 4 ) it is plain perversity of view to conceive how there can be any neces- 

that at the end of his study, he will be sary relation between our thoughts, feel- 
behaving in the manner in which he is bigs, an< i actions. But that is no reason 
supposed he will do. In one word, he w ^y we should criticize Sankara s 

will have acquired a habit, so to say, P^sophy the very ini- 

. , . , . . . tiation mto which has to begin only 

o e mora an no mg ut mora m a fter what we call our moral aspirations 
whatever he thinks, feels, and wills. In have been satisfied , and yet persist in 

modern days conditions may have saying that it does not satisfy our moral 
changed, and we may find it difficult aspirations. 

NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI 

SARADANANDA 

I “Assimilate any one of these ideas and 

Disciple . — instructs his disciples not y° u will reach the goal.” The song 
to practise Japa without taking bath etc. runs as follows : 

Are such observances compulsory? Lord, Thou art my everything, 

Swarm . The Master came to make the sole support of my life, the quintes- 
religion easy. People were being sen ce of reality. There is none else 
crushed under the weight of rules and besides Thee in this world whom I can 
regulations. To repeat the Lord’s ca H as m y own. 

name and to worship Him no special “Thou art happiness, peace, help, 
time and place are necessary. In what- wealth, knowledge, intellect, and 
ever condition one may be, one can strength; Thou art the dwelling and the 
take His name. The Master never pleasure garden; Thou art the friend 
used to give too much importance to an( f relative. 

these external observances. As to Thou art this present life, the sole 
means, whichever suits you best. If you refuge ; Thou art the life hereafter and 
like God with form, that will also lead *be heaven; Thou art the injunction 
you to the goal. If you like God with- ®f fbe scriptures, the Guru full of bles- 
out form, well and good ; stick to it sin gs 3 and the receptacle of infinite bliss, 
and you will progress. As to hcrw to “Thou art the way and the goal ; 
worship Him, or if you even doubt His Thou art the creator and preserver and 
very existence, then better put the the worshipped; Thou art the father 
question to Him thus: “I do not that punishest Thy child, the loving 

know whether Thou existeth or not, mother, and the receptacle of infinite 
whether Thou art formless or with bliss art Thou.” 

form. Do Thou make known to me Disciple . What do you think about 
Thy real nature.” As to changing of astrological calculations as to auspicious 
clothes, taking bath, and other ex- and inauspicious moments? 
ternal observances, if you can observe Swami. Sri Ramakrishna used to 
them, well and good; if not, go on observe these things. He believed in 
calling on Him without paying much auspicious and inauspicious times. And 
attention to all these. The Master because he used to observe these things 
once sang a song to me and told me, we too observe them. But then, these 
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calculations, nowadays, are not abso- 
lutely correct. There have been many 
changes in the position of the constella- 
tions and planets, but these calculations 
have not been corrected accordingly. 
So, nowadays, I do not observe them 
so much. 

Disciple . The Master used to say 
that Sraddha food is harmful to Bhakti. 
Why is it so? 

Swami. The object of food is to 
build a strong body and a fine intellect. 
Unless the body and the mind are pure 
it is not possible to go through spiritual 
practices. It is the food that is offered 
to God, that builds a pure body and 
mind. The Sraddha food is offered to 
the manes and not to God and as a 
result instead of building a pure mind 
and body it affects them otherwise. 
Food builds the body and the mind 
and according to the nature of the food 
it affects them also. In Chaitanya’s 
life we have a case where an ordinary 
man who happened to touch him in a 
state of ecstasy was also overpowered 
by religious emotions. He was pre- 
scribed to take Sraddha food to get 
over these emotions and as a matter 
of fact this food did put an end to 
that person’s ecstatic moods. 

Disciple . Why is the time of an 
eclipse considered auspicious for the 
practice of Japa? 

Swami. Man becomes thoughtful 
when such a natural phenomenon takes 
place. Eclipse brings a great change in 
the sphere of nature. At such a junc- 
ture when nature passes from one condi- 
tion to another, the mind becomes calm 
and so the time is favourable for the 
practice of Japa and meditation. 

n 

Disciple . Have any realized God 
through mere work? 

Swami. Through selfless work the 
mind gets purified. And when the 



mind becomes pure, there arise Knowl- 
edge and devotion in it. Knowledge is 
the very nature of the Self but being 
covered with ignorance it is not mani- 
fest. The object of selfless work is to 
remove this covering. As a matter of 
fact Knowledge dawns as soon as the 
mind becomes pure. In the Mahd - 
bhdrata you have the story of the chaste 
lady who attained Knowledge through 
service to her husband and through 
other household duties. In the Gitd 
also you And, “By work alone Janaka 
and others attained perfection.” Not 
one but many . attained perfection 
through work, for the text adds “and 
others”. 

Disciple. Does work here mean 
Japa, meditation, etc. ? 

Swami • No. That meaning is given 
by the commentators. If it were so 
then Sri Krishna would have asked 
Arjuna to ring bells and wave lights 
before an image of God. Instead he 
made him fight. 

Disciple . Did Arjuna fight without 
any sense of ego, as an instrument in 
the hands of the Lord? 

Swami. Certainly. If the ego per- 
sists even after the vision of the 
Universal Form then what end will this 
vision serve? Arjuna says, “My delu- 
sion is destroyed and I have regained 
memory through Thy grace”. 

Disciple . What is the meaning of the 
word ‘memory’ in that verse? 

Swami . Arjuna had forgotten the 
teachings of the scriptures and of the 
Guru. All those principles, adhering to 
which Arjuna was progressing he had 
forgotten, being overcome by delusion. 
Fear, love of relatives, and respect for 
his elders had given rise to this delusion. 
The Advaitists interpret ‘memory’ as 
‘the regaining of the consciousness of 
his real nature’. They too have given 
a very fine interpretation. 
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When the Vaishnavas progress in 
their spiritual practice and reach the 
Advaita consciousness they avoid it and 
try to keep permanently a relationship 
with the Lord. They consider that to 
become one with Kim is an obstacle 
in their way and so the moment they 
get a scent of this consciousness they 
get alert to ward it off. In fact to 



Shanta-bhava, or the peaceful devotion, 
which is the culmination of Advaita 
Sadhan&, they give the lowest place. 
They develop the emotional side and 
direct it towards the Lord — this they 
think is the highest goal. From the 
highest pitch of emotion we have the 
Madhura-bhava or the sweet conjugal 
relationship with the Lord. 

Disciple . What is the meaning of 
the verse, “Relinquishing all Dharmas 
take refuge in Me alone” etc. ? 

Swami. Here Dharma means ritual- 
istic works, Japa, etc. Tilak interprets 
it as the Dharma spoken of in the 
Mahdbhdrata , viz. service to parents, 
guests, etc. But this is not correct, 
for even through such service some 
attained Knowledge. His interpreta- 
tions of the Gitd is one-sided, for he 
wants to show that the object of the 
whole Gitd is to establish the path of 
Work. The Gitd praises highly self-effort 
(Purushak&r). In this verse the Lord 
hints that this self-effort has a limit. 

Disciple . Which is the best season 
for spiritual practices ? 

Swami. The rainy season is not suit- 
ed for spiritual practices. One gets 



drowsy when one trys to meditate. We 
experienced this. In that season the 
restlessness of the mind increases. 
Winter is best suited for meditation. 

i 

Those who want to meditate must take 
healthy and substantial food. Ghee, 
butter, etc. are good. 

Disciple . Why is the Kundalini 
imagined to be like a snake? 

Swami. I am not sure of the exact 
reason. Probably it is because the 
impressions of myriads of lives are 
heaped up in coils or probably it is 
because the upward motion of the 
awakened Kundalini is in a zig-zag way 
like that of a serpent. Describing the 
Kundalini the Master, in a state of 
ecstasy, once said, “Have you seen the 
serpent?” 

Disciple. What is the nature of the 
the meditation on the formless? 

Swami. The meditation of the Lord 
in the Sahasrara which you do at the 
time of Bhuta Suddhi in ceremonial 
worship is meditation on the formless. 
When you do not like any form medi- 
tate on the formless. If the meditation 
on the form of the Guru is more appeal- 
ing at any time then better meditate on 
the Guru, for the Lord manifests 
through the Guru. 

Disciple. Is mechanical repetition of 
the Mantra of any use? 

Swami. The Tantras say that 
through the repetition of the Mantra 
realization is attained. I should think 
so. 



“Work and worship must go hand in hand . It is very good if one can 
devote oneself solely to spiritual practice. But how many can do it ? Two 
types of men can sit still doing nothing. One is the idiot , who is too dull 
to be active. The other is the saint who has gone beyond all activity. As 
the Gita says 9 * Without performing work none can reach worklessness 

— Swami Brahmananda , 




SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO VEDIC CULTURE 



By Prof. Benoy 

( Continued from 

Vedic Positivism 

The ideals of the Rishis of the Vedic 
culture “complex are not very metaphy- 
sical or other-worldly, the atmosphere 
of sacrifices, hymns, prayers and gods 
notwithstanding. The literature is pre- 
occupied with the annihilation of the 
enemy, the seizure of enemy properties, 
the distribution of the booty, the expan- 
sion of one’s territory, the attainment 
of the highest position m the society of 
men. It describes jealousies, ambitions, 
hatreds, wars, elections, harangues, 
rivalries for accession to the throne.” 1 

The regime of stena (thieves) is feared 
in the Rig Veda (II. 23, 16). The 
Atharva Veda (XIX, 17) writes of the 
fears and dangers of the night, such as 
thieves, wolves and snakes. 

The Rig Veda (X, 173) furnishes us 
with a hymn sung on the occasion of 
installing an elected king. It speaks of 
the steadfastness of the rock, Indra, the 
heaven, the earth, and the mountain, 
and it calls upon the king to be true or 
loyal to the vis (folk). 

The Atharva Veda describes the cere- 
monies associated with the election of 
kings. In I, 9, prayer is being offered 
to Agni to the effect that he should 
advance the person that is being elected 
as king to the sresthya i.e. the first 
place among the sajatanam or kith and 
kin. 

The blessings to be showered on the 
elected king are likewise the stuff of 
some of the hymns of the Atharva Veda. 
In HI, 4 one Of the greetings to the 

1 Zimmer : Altindisches Leben (Berlin 

1879), pp. 162-165. 



Kumar Sarkar 

the last issue) 

king from the people is described as life 
up to the 100th year. Indra is prayed 
to in IV, 22 in order that the king may 
rise to the highest of human kings and 
become the only ruler of the world. 

The poets of the Atharva Veda like- 
wise are not often carried away by extra 
doses of idealistic imagination. In IV, 
11 we read certain things such as might 
inspire a Marxist to discover the “eco- 
nomic interpretation of history.” The 
draft-ox is there described as sustaining 
the earth and sky. He sustains the 
wide atmosphere. He sustains the six 
directions. He has entered into all 
existence. “With his feet treading down 
debility, with his thighs extracting 
refreshing milk, with weariness go the 
draft-ox and the ploughman unto sweet 
drink.” 

At another place (VI, 142) the barley 
is being asked to “rise up and become 
abundant with its own greatness, to be 
unexhausted like the ocean.” The 
“increase of barley” as furnishing the 
material foundation of life and 
prosperity has further evoked from 
Visvamitra the following verse : 2 “Un- 
exhausted be thine attendants, un- 
exhausted thy heaps, thy bestowers be 
unexhausted, thy eaters be unexhaust- 
ed.” From food resources to population 
the entire gamut is embodied in this 
prayer of a Vedic Rishi. 

It is not necessary to be monistic 
enough to describe the Atharva Veda as 
nothing but a document of economic 

2 Whitney and Lanman : Atharva Veda 
(Harvard Oriental Series 1905), First Half, 
pp. 163-166, 887. For the homage to the 
cow (X, 10) see pp. 605-609. 
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ideas and institutions. But such verses, 
and their name is legion, should compel 
indologists to banish from their menta- 
lity the ultra-Hegelian and romantic 
conception of Vedic literature as being 
nothing but religious, metaphysical or 
mystical. It is only necessary to be ade- 
quately oriented to Vedic positivism at 
the threshold of investigations into the 
literature and life of the thousand years 
previous to the rise of powerful king- 
doms in the age of Bimbisara, Mahavira 
and Sakya the Buddha. 

The Perspectives of Vedic Political 

Thought 

The right place of Vedic thought in 
the history of political speculations re- 
quires yet to be appropriately grasped 
by indologists as well as students of 
sociology and comparative culture- 
history. Neither the polity nor the 
political thoughts of the Vedic Rishis, 
should there be any, can be adequately 
explained if one approaches the subject 
from the angle of mythology and reli- 
gion or from that of the life-history of 
the sacrificial priest like Vasishtha or 
Visvamitra, nay, of the tribal chief like, 
say, Sudasa. This is why, generally 
speaking, indologists are misled into 
one-sided views and fail to visualize the 
genuine problems of the “fire-sages.” 
One does not require to be a tremend- 
ous Vedic philologist in order to under- 
stand the most elementary fact that the 
problems of those Riks on fire were 
oriented essentially to Rassenkampf or 
race-struggle. The conflicts were both 
inter-group and intra-group. The fire- 
sagas were harnessed to colonising and 
expansion on the one hand and to inter- 
tribal war and peace on the other. Al- 
together, we encounter the atmosphere 
of jealousy and rage, for instance, like 
that of Visvamitra ( Rig Veda III, 33, 
53, 9-11) and the evocation and develop- 



ment of the aggressive personality of the 
vis (race, tribe of folk)-group. 

An important, perhaps the most 
important item in the Vedic complex is 
the vis itself. It is not enough to know 
only the chief or the priest, oriented to 
warfare as each is. We cannot afford 
to ignore the real centre of political as 
well as social and economic interest in 
the Vedic milieu , namely, the vis 
(people). 

A paramount element in the public 
life of Vedic India is furnished by the 
wars of the colonising i.e. Aryan vis- 
groups with the Dasyus (original 
inhabitants). Wars among the colonis- 
ing i.e. Aryan ins-groups themselves e.g. 
the five Kristayah, Ksitayah or Jatah , 
namely, Yadu, Anu, Druhyu, Turvasa 
and Puru constitute a second factor of 
importance. External or foreign poli- 
tics, to use modern categories, form the 
foundations of ins activities. It is the 
inVnucleus that is abroad conquering 
and to conquer, and it is the “world- 
conquests” of these ins-groups that the 
fire-Rishis or sages are promoting in and 
through their Riks (X, 84, 3). 3 

Vedic polity cannot be identified with 
the polity of the chieftain and the 
priest. It is essentially the polity of 
the vis, the demos, the mass. It is the 
harangues in the 4 ‘crowd” and address- 
ed to the crowd, no matter whether 
hymns, prayers or incantations, that 
constitute the ideological atmosphere of 
the Vedic complex. It is the move- 
ments, the mobilizations en masse , the 
charaiveti (move on) 4 of the folk that 
furnish the 6lan vital of Vedic men and 
women. 

* See the chapter on “Voelker und 
Staemme” in Zimmer : Altindisches Leben 
(Berlin 1879) pp. 108-104, 118-122, 127-128, 
162-163 ; and A. B. Keith’s chapter on “The 
Age of the Rig Veda ” in The Cambridge 
History of India , Vol. I. (1922), pp. 81-86. 

4 Aitareya Brahmma t VHI, 15. 




